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What readers are saying of recent numbers of Art and Archaeology 


“What an interesting number the July number of Art AND ARCHAEOLOGY is!”— 
Professor A. H. Sayce, Queen’s College, Oxford, England. 


“T don’t see how I could keep house without ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY; therefore, enter 
my subscription for one year.”—Mr. F. F. Prentiss, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“You have certainly outdone all former issues—the September-October number is an 
inspiration!”—Henry W. Gustine, Chicago, Ill. 


“Each number of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY seems more interesting and more beautifully 
illustrated than those preceding. I know it is much appreciated by those to whom I have 
sent it.”—Mary L. Jackson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“T can’t tell you how delighted I was to receive the August number of ArT AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY, with its lovely reproductions of Belgian spires and towers. I wish to 
congratulate you on this very artistic production, and I am likewise sending a word to 
my friend, William Gorham Rice, to say how much I enjoyed reading his excellent article. 
I enclose my check of $5.00 for ten copies of the August number of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
as I wish to distribute them amongst friends of Belgian art.”—Baron E. de Cartier, 
Ambassade de Belgique, Washington, D. C. 


“IT have never enjoyed a copy of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY more than the August num- 
ber and that is saying a great deal. I cannot refrain from congratulating you. It is an 
achievement extraordinary for any organization to be able to deliver so perfectly con- 
ceived and beautifully executed a work of high art and of the deepest interest. Each 
picture in it, is not only a thing of beauty and joy, but is completely informing, balanced 
as it is by text that is of the highest intellectual work.”—Colonel Francis T. A. Junkin, 
Jerseyhurst, Lake Geneva, Wisc. 


“IT want to offer you my sincere congratulations on your last number of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY, which I found of great interest and which I think should do a great deal 
to enhance the prestige of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. I think you are to be congratulated 
on both the format and literary material you have gathered in this number and I feel 
sure that it will enhance the already great prestige of your publication.”—Alfred Fowler, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“T have just read the October number of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY, which is devoted to 
Chicago as an Art Center. It is an inspiring and instructive number. You are doing 
a service to American Art and are to be congratulated.”—Homer Saint-Gaudens, Car- 
negie Institute. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Accept my hearty congratulations on the Chicago number of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
I have read it with the greatest of interest. I congratulate you on the whole enterprise, 
also on the idea, that is, of presenting to your readers this survey of one of the highest 
aspects of American life in the great cities of the country.”"—James H. Breasted, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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Black Hawk, by Lorado Taft, located on the bluff just above Eagle’s Nest Tree, near Oregon, Illinois. 
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EAGLE’S NEST CAMP, BARBIZON OF CHICAGO 
ARTISTS 


By JOSEPHINE CRAVEN CHANDLER. 


INCE the great precedent at Bar- 
bizon men have gone into the open 
to paint, and the movement ac- 

claimed with derision has come into 
such general acceptance that not only 
in Europe but over the whole of 
America, from Provincetown to La- 
guna Beach, artist folks, fused into 
groups by the affinity of taste and the 
sympathy which a common interest 
implies, have possessed themselves of 
certain beauty spots and there, in 
seasons hospitable to the purpose, have 
been able to work free from the noise 
and dreariness of city streets. 
Seashore and desert and mountain 
have proved their allurement, but of 
those who have sought the forest none 
have been more fortunate in the find- 
ing of natural loveliness of wood and 
rock and river, together with the utili- 
tarian aspect of richly-fruited fields, 
than that Chicago group of painters 
and sculptors who have their summer 
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camp on the Rock River—the Indian 
“Sinnissippi’—near the little town of 
Oregon, in Illinois. 

Though a small community, holding 
some thirteen acres in lease and boast- 
ing less than a dozen buildings, cottages 
and studios, it is doubtful if any similar 
group has, in proportion to its number, 
so many names of real distinction. 
Lorado Taft, the sculptor, is its official 
head, and Ralph Clarkson, Oliver Den- 
nett Grover and Nellie Walker make up 
the artist body; while Horace Spencer 
Fiske, James Spencer Dickerson and 
visiting writers lend a literary atmos- 
phere to the place. 

Eagle’s Nest Camp is located on 
ground which may claim, in its occu- 
pancy, to have witnessed the whole 
gamut of civilization—from savage to 
artist—within the century. And yet, 
recalling the association of the red man 
with this place, one is loath to think him 
wholly devoid of that aspiration which 





Home of Nellie V. Walker, at Eagle Nest’s Camp. 


allies him to the higher orders, or of an 
ethic quite ignoble. Margaret Fuller, 
who visited this region in 1843, wrote 
of an Indian village site in this neigh- 
borhood: “They may blacken Indian 
life as they will, talk of its dirt, its 
brutality, I will ever believe that the 
men who chose this dwelling place were 
able to feel emotions of noble happiness 
as they returned to it and so were the 
women who received them. Neither 
were the children sad nor dull who lived 
so familiarly with deer and bird. 

The whole scene suggested to me a 
Greek splendor, a Greek sweetness, and 
I can believe that an Indian brave, 
accustomed to ramble in such paths 
and be bathed in such sun-beams, might 
be mistaken for Apollo, as Apollo was 
for him by West.”’ 

It is doubtful if such sentiment found 
sympathetic reception among the resi- 
dents of this section at that time, for 
the memory of the Black Hawk War 
was still fresh and the Sac and Fox 
tribes, whose reluctant exodus had been 


but recently accomplished, had not yet 
passed into romance; the Pottawato- 
mies were regarded less as “the children 
of the forests and the prairies”’ than as 
the children of his majesty, the Devil; 
and one may guess that the devout 
hope of the pioneers was that these, 
together with their brothers, the Win- 
nebagoes, the Ottawas and the Chip- 
pewas, might hold inviolate their re- 
tirement beyond the Mississippi where, 
in the language of the treaty effecting 
their removal, the bear, the beaver, the 
bison and the deer invited them. 

The praise of Margaret Fuller for the 
loveliness of this spot may be said to 
have a flavor of patriotism in its highest 
sense, for she continues: 

“Two of the boldest walks were 
called Deer’s Walk and the 
Eagle’s Nest. The latter I visited one 
glorious morning; it was that of the 
fourth of July, and certainly I think I 
was never so happy that I was born in 
America. Woe to all country folks that 
never saw this spot, never swept an 
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enraptured gaze over the prospect that 
stretched beneath. I do believe that 
Florence and Rome are suburbs com- 
pared to this capital of Nature’s art. 

“The Bluffs were decked with great 
bunches of a scarlet variety of the milk- 
weed, like cut coral, and all starred 
with a mysterious looking dark flower 
whose cup rose lonely on a dark stem. 
This had, for two or three days, dis- 
puted the ground with the lupine and 
Ya 

“Here, I thought, or rather saw, 
what the Greek expresses under the 
form of Jove’s darling, Ganymede, and 
the following stanzas took place. . . .” 

The stanzas which “took place”’ 
make up the rather quaint, early 
Victorian effusion called “Ganymede to 
his Eagle,’ and the sources of her in- 
spiration are not far to seek, for she 
sat at the place on the bluff side where 
a spring of crystal water gushes up 
(named, since, in honor of the poem, 
“Ganymede Spring’’), while just above 
her stood the old cedar tree, its reots 
firmly clutching a great rock, its gauntly 
twisted arms upbearing, as to this day, 
in a strangely cruel and Chinese simili- 
tude of dragon’s wings, a phantom 
eagle’s nest! 

That Lorado Taft shared with Mar- 
garet Fuller a sympathy for the van- 
quished race and a belief in its nobler 
qualities is attested by his tribute to the 
red man in the great statue which he 
placed upon the bluff just above Eagle’s 
Nest Tree. It represents the gigantic 
figure of an Indian, wrapped in his 
blanket, his arms folded as if in con- 
templation, the head a little lifted, the 
eyes fixed upon the gracious country 
spread below him. ‘The conception for 
the piece came to Mr. Taft through a 
subjective experience. He has told 
how, often, at evening, when the 
shadows began to turn to blue, he and 
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others would walk along the bluff and 
stop at that particular spot, folding 
their arms as they looked at the beauti- 
ful prospect. ‘And it came to me,” 
he said, “that those of generations 
before us had done so, and the figure 
grew out of that attitude.”” The sta- 
tue, which was executed almost en- 
tirely at his own expense, is a gift from 
him to the people of Illinois. Though 
familiar with the history of the region, 
he tells us that he had in mind no parti- 
cular individual of the race he sought to 
commemorate; but so indelibly was the 
genius of the great Indian brave fas- 
tened upon the country he loved that 
by common consent it has come to be 
called Black Hawk. 

The statue rises fifty feet from the 
bluff and may be seen from almost any 
point along the country side—a pro- 
foundly moving and significant figure; 
and beholding the effigy of the noble, 
brooding Indian and its expression of 
stoical resignation one recalls the de- 
fense which Black Hawk offered shortly 
before his death, for his action in going 
into war with the whites: “Rock River 
was a beautiful country. I loved my 
towns, my cornfields, and the home of 
my people. I fought for it.”’ 

It is a bit of irony consistent with the 
personal history of the two men that 
Keokuk, the ancient enemy of Black 
Hawk, also should be immortalized by a 
member of the Oregon colony, Miss 
Nellie Walker. The statue of the great 
chief was erected by the local chapter of 
the D. A. R. at Keokuk, Iowa, and 
stands on the spot where he is buried. 
Keokuk, who was a Sac chief, was a 
friend to the white man and always 
faithful in his allegiance. It was into 
his hands that the government authori- 
ties gave Black Hawk for safe keeping 
after his last, fatal uprising against the 
whites, an insult over which the latter 





Road to Ganymede Spring, Eagle Nest’s Camp. 
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brooded until hisdeath. Keokuk was of 
of noble bearing and Schoolcraft, in his 
“Thirty Years with Indian Tribes,” 
tells how, at the great Treaty of Prairie 
du Chien, he ‘stood with his war lance, 
high crest of feathers and daring eye, 
like another Coriolanus.’’ It is with 
peace pipe rather than with war lance 
that Miss Walker has given him to 
posterity, but his noble posture, fine 
carriage of the head and the graceful 
folds of his blanket, carried over the 
left arm, do somewhat suggest the great 
Roman patrician warrior. 

Miss Walker has a number of fine 
pieces to her credit, mostly private 
memorials. They may be found in 
Colorado Springs, in Cadillac, Michigan, 
in Battle Creek and in Chicago, be- 
sides three or four public monuments, 
portrait statues principally; but it is 
probable that she has nowhere so com- 
pletely given expression to her genius 
as in this ideal conception of Keokuk. 

Unlike other artists of the Oregon 
group Miss Walker has never been able 
to do any work at Camp but regards it 
rather as a summer home and recrea- 
tion point. It is amusing to thigk that 
the great brooding spirit of Black 
Hawk forbids, but she herself lays it to 
the physical difficulties of moving heavy 
materials about. Mr. Taft, on the 
other hand, has designed and modeled 
some of his best pieces there. Besides 
the colossal Black Hawk he has done 
The Solitude of the Soul, one of his 
greatest groups, which won him a gold 
medal at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, and now at the Art Institute, 
Chicago; Despair; and best known, 
perhaps of all his sculptures, The Blind. 

Immediate neighbor to Mr. Taft and 
Miss Walker at the Camp is Ralph 
Clarkson whose distinction as a por- 
trait painter is inseparable from his 
distinction asa man. Mr. Clarkson is, 
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in the broadest sense of the term, a 
cosmopolite and his wide culture, his 
refinement and sensitiveness combine 
with his great reserve and strength to 
affirm a personality that is strikingly 
reflected in his art. A New England 
man by birth—a neighbor of the be- 
loved Quaker Poet at Amesbury, Mas- 
sachusetts—his work under Grudeman 
and Crowinshield at the Boston Mus- 
eum, under Dannant, under Boulanger 
and Lefebvre of the Julian School, 
Paris, all contributed to the mastery, 
but little to that individual expression 
of his work which is known as style. 
Something, perhaps, of the Japanese 
influence which laid its magic on Whist- 
ler and the whole of the Impressionistic 
Movement, touched him—an appre- 
ciation of blacks and grays and a recog- 
nition of that new principle of composi- 
tion which comprehended the inter- 
pretation of the spirit rather than the 
form; but the most important aesthetic 
episode of his life was doubtless his 
visit to Spain for the purpose of giving 
himself to the study of Velasquez. His 
debt to this master is acknowledged in 
many subtle ways. His subordination 
of detail to emphasis of structure; his 
occasional use of the “grand line’; his 
interpretation of personality by means 
other than the overstressing of char- 
acteristic—the mere surface rendering 
of the subject—are all tribute to this 
great spiritually developmental period. 

The constant comparison of the work 
of Clarkson to Sargent, a comparison 
which he has never consciously sought 
nor coveted, had its beginning in the 
episode which Mr. James William Patti- 
son, the art critic, has related. It isan 
incident connected with a Portrait 
Exhibit held by the Chicago Art In- 
stitute. “A certain wall,’’ says Mr. 
Pattison, “was set apart for the show- 
ing of Sargent’s works, but they failed 
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to cover all the line. At the end re- 
mained one empty space. Nothing 
could be found to occupy this vacancy 
beside the wonderful man but Mr. 
Clarkson’s portrait of E. G. Keith, 
Esq., because of its directness of hand- 
ling, force and clearness of color. It 
stood the test of comparison so well 
that most people imagined that this was 
another Sargent, thus nearly robbing 
the artist of his due credit.” 

When this portrait appeared, a little 
later, at the Corcoran Art Gallery in 
Washington it was the subject of much 
interest and of highly favorable com- 
ment from its critics, professional and 
lay. This exhibit contained a notable 
range of contemporary American por- 
trait work. ‘There were the five can- 
vasses by Sargent, four by Chase, 
besides portraits by De Camp, Vinton, 
Beckwith, Melchers, Wiles and Benson; 
yet Charles M. Kurtz, Ph. D., Director 
of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, 
declared in speaking of the Keith 
portrait in his “Academy Notes,” “It 
is scarcely too much to say that no finer 
portrait than this had been painted in 
this country.” 

Oliver Dennet Grover, like Mr. Taft, 
is a native of Illinois, but the statement 
should be amended, as Elbert Hubbard 
once did his acknowledgment to his 
birthplace by saying that he has “‘lived 
other places.’’ Indeed the history of 
his professional training is impressive. 
After leaving the Chicago Academy of 
Design he studied in the Royal Acad- 
emy at Munich, with Duveneck in 
Venice and Florence, with Boulanger 
n Paris and later with Jean Paul 
Laurens. He is a painter of portraits, 
landscapes and murals. Almost every 
distinction that America can bestow 
upon her artists has been shown him 
and the list of his honors is imposing. 
The illustration of his work given in 
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this article admirably represents him— 
his Grand Canal, Venice, owned by the 
Art Association of Winona, Minnesota. 
His several Italian pictures are account- 
ed by critics as among his strongest 
work, though he is perhaps more gen- 
erally known through his canvasses por- 
traying the beauty of the Canadian 
Rockies. His fine color synthesis and 
the subtle but insistant employment of 
rhythm are among his outstanding 
characteristics. He was, for five years, 
a teacher in the Art Institute, Chicago. 

The thesis may be hazarded that 
even Max Nordau would have found 
in a study of this group—all artists of 
proven genius—no “morbid symptom.” 
They are of that splendid fraternity 
whose shaping force has made the Art 
Institute a greater thing than a mere 
museum in which pictures and sculp- 
tures are hungand kept. “These men,” 
says a writer in the Chicago Tribune, 
“have builded themselves into its very 
structure and today our art center is one 
of the greatest community houses in the 
world with a widening welcome which 
ever grows more cordial and more in- 
dividual.”’ 

“Community ” is the key-word which 
describes the group at Eagle’s Nest 
Camp. They live—these artist folk— 
in happy country fashion, in pleasant 
cottages of wood, stone or mortar, 
looking, always, toward the river which 
lies in lovely lines below them, its 
current frequently divided by the little 
verdant islands that dot its surface. 
Their meals are served in a common 
dining-house with wide windows and 
commodious porch. Over them great 
forest trees spread their protecting 
arms, weaving soft shadows for the 
peace of souls. These are good neigh- 
bors, too, as-the folks at the little town 
of Oregon, four miles distant, will tell 
you. They will point with more than 





Portrait of E. G. Keith, Esq., by Ralph Clarkson. 
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Portrait of Miss Sallie, by Ralph Clarkson. 
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mere civic pride to the little gallery in 
their public library, which the artists 
have stocked with their best expressions 
on canvas and in clay and marble; to 
their Community House, largely the 
gift of the same friends to the town, and 
to the memorial to the soldiers of the 
Civil War from Ogle county which was 
designed by Mr. Taft without remunera- 
tion as a contribution to its patriotic 
expression. 

Also there are play-times. Aesthetic 
adventures such as the one involved by 
the production of the Maeterlinck one 
act drama, The Blind, out of which 
grew the conception seized upon by 
Mr. Taft for his famous group of that 
name—the artists themselves, wrapping 
fragments of tent canvas about them 
and posing for the piece; pageants and 
masques which commemorate some 
event or passing fancy; but more often 
delightfully solemn grotesqueries such 
as that originated in honor of the 
famous Orientalist, James Henry 


Breasted, who when he paid a visit to 


the Camp, on arriving after dark, 
found his way through the dense 
forest illumined by lamps held rigidly 
between the feet of Egyptian mum- 
mies placed two by two on either side 
of the road, seated on canvas covered 
pedestals and exposing starkly im- 
movable profiles to the view. The 
Plymouth centennial was not inappro- 
priately observed, the Pilgrim Fathers 
making an impressive procession and 
gravely alighting from automobiles 
upon a neatly burlaped “Rock”; and 
almost always the occasion of “ breaking 
camp” in October is attended by some 
fantastic ceremony, invariably ending 
in a visit to the farm home of Mr. 
Wallace Heckman and the solemn pay- 
ment of one cent by each and every 
member in accordance with the terms 
of the lease which this gracious land- 
lord imposes on his tenants ,presided 
over by the benign spirit of Black Hawk 
and the phantom eagle’s nest. 


Oregon, Illinois. 


ARTISTIC NATURE 
Oh yes, what splendor does not nature hold 
When earth and sky are met in harmony, 
And river, meadow, rock and forest tree 
Compose a form whose grace can not be told, 
Whose charm excells the charm of purest gold, 
W hose life inspires the life of you and me 
And makes one feel that nature’s artistry 
Is far above what mind of man can mold— 
Could man but know the speech of nature's tongue 
And mold his thought as nature molds her clay 
In perfect form, and write a rythmic song 
And sing it well as nature sings her lay, 
Could man but paint what nature speaks so strong, 
All life would love and live a perfect day. 


John H. D. Blanke. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN PRIMITIVE HAWAII 


By ERNEsT IRVING FREESE. 
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HE old-time Hawaiians, like other 

primitive peoples, produced fire by 

friction. However, unlike that of 
the American Indian, the fire of the 
Hawaiian was generated by ploughing 
rather than by drilling. 

The plough was a small stick of hard 
wood, bluntly pointed at one end. 
With a rapid chisel-sharpening motion 
this stick was rubbed to and fro in a 
furrow formed in a larger stick of softer 
wood. In perhaps a minute the resul- 
tant dust in the bottom of the furrow 
took fire. The tiny flame was then 
caught on a bit of tinder or on the end 
of a ball of twisted fiber. This ball 
served as a fuse, or slow-burning match, 
for carrying the fire about and, so, 
for kindling other fires. A section of a 
slender bamboo stalk was utilized as a 
blow-pipe with which to coax the preg- 
nant spark into flame. 

The imu, or oven, of old-time Hawaii 
was always out of doors. No cooking 
was done in the house. This oven was 
merely a rock-lined hole, or trench, 
beneath the surface of the ground, and 
of variable dimensions. In this trench 
a roaring fire was built and, on top of 


this fire, another layer of stones was 
laid. After the fire was spent, water- 
laden banana-stumps were crushed flat 
and placed upon the hot stones. Then, 
the raw fish, fruits or vegetables, were 
wrapped in leaves and placed upon the 
flattened stumps. Immediately after- 
ward, the wrapped food was covered 
with layer upon layer of other leaves 
and, finally, save a tiny hole left for 
the admittance of water, the entire 
spread was completely buried under a 
half foot of filled-in earth. 

If the menu chanced to include a 
hog, the carcass would first be opened, 
cleaned, and stuffed with heated stones, 
after which, the operations would pro- 
ceed on their above-mentioned way. 

The theory of the Hawaiian oven is 
perfect: the fire heats the stones, the 
dense layer of leaf-and-earth prevents 
the heat from escaping, the retained 
heat is imparted to the food and to the 
poured-in water, the water generates 
steam, and the food is cooked. More- 
over, the food cannot burn, for there is 
no fire—only dampened heat. Even 
at the present day, many Hawaiians 
prepare their food in this manner. I 
have eaten of that food. Wherefore I 
am induced to remark that never before 
have I tasted victuals more deliciously 
baked. A steam-heated oven—that is 
the imu of the Hawaiians. 

Fire was also used for drying the 
grass house in damp weather. For this 
purpose a small and shallow excavation 
was made in the floor of the one-room 
house and curbed around with stones. 
This was the domestic “hearth,” fur- 
nishing warmth and light when occasion 
required. 


Norg.—The sketches accompanying this article were made by the author from historic examples now existing 
in the Bishop Museum‘at Honolulu and in various other places throughout the islands. On the Puna coast 
of Hawaii hefound the natives adhering very closely to their ald-time s and cust 
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The Hawaiian Jmu, or Underground Oven, was out of 
doors. The food cannot burn, for there is no fire— 
only dampened heat. 


Torches were made by stringing the 
meats of roasted kukuz nuts on the long 
mid-ribs of coco-palm leaves, or on 
stalks of wiry grass, and swaddling a 
bunch of these yard-long strings with 


dry banana leaves. This /ama-ku, on 
being ignited, produced a large and 
brilliant light. Also it produced much 
smoke, and, therefore, was used mainly 
out of doors for night-time dance or 
revel. 

However, single and much shorter 
strings of these kukui nuts were some- 
times used for light indoors. The top 
nut was lighted first. When it became 
nearly spent, the candle was inverted 
to set the next nut afire. The burned 
nut was then knocked off and the 
candle reverted . .. and so on, for 


each nut, at about three-minute inter- 
vals. It is thus seen that this light 
required almost constant attendance, 
and, moreover, that there existed im- 
minent danger of the grass house going 
up in smoke because of carelessly- 
thrown embers. Hence: the stone 
lamp. 

The oil for the stone lamp was 
pounded from kukui nuts in a stone 
mortar and with a stone pestle. And 
the stone lamps, stone mortars, and 
stone pestles, were themselves fash- 
ioned with tools of stone! The lamps 
were of many forms, for, usually, each 
householder was his own lampmaker. 
The wick was a piece of braided fiber. 
In the event of a nut famine, the fuel 
was fish-oil or the fat of hogs or dogs. 


Foop. 


There existed no food in primitive 
Hawaii that even faintly approached 
the likeness of bread. But there was 
poi in abundance. Literally speaking, 
pot was the original Hawaiian’s ‘‘staff 
of life.” Even today, it is commonly’ 


The making of Poi was the Man’s Task. 
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made and eaten in the old-time man- 
ner. 

The making of poi was no delicate 
task. It was nothing short of hard 
labor. However, this burdensome house- 
keeping duty was performed solely by 
the men-folk of the family. The women 
had other duties equally as essential to 
the well-being of the primitive house- 
hold—as you shall see after I am done 
with poz and men. 

Imagine a glue-like pudding of such 
consistency as to drip slowly and stick- 
ily from the fingers. Imagine a washed 
out blue blanket. To the substance of 
the pudding add the color of the 
blanket. That is poi. It was evolved 
by performing a varied succession of 
operations upon the native faro plant: 

First, the plant was exhumed and the 
root amputated. The root was then 
roasted in the underground oven and 
then skinned. Up to this point it was 
still called taro. 

Next, it was placed upon a hardwood 
board, and, with pestles of stone, was 
diligently hammered and crushed out 
of all former semblance. Water was 
then added as lubricant. Pounding 
and kneading were again precipitated. 
This process was prolonged. But the 
result was not yet pot. Nor was it 
taro. It was now pai-ai, meaning paz, 
bundle, and az, food: hence, bundle of 
food. 

The bundle was next transformed by 
being immersed in a water-filled cala- 
bash wherein it was allowed to ferment. 
And then—after fermentation—it was 
pot. 

No one will controvert the assertion 
that the making of poz, especially dur- 
ing the pounding stage of its career, was 
the man’s task. But the men made 
play of it. Often as not, two of them 
worked at one board, jesting and sing- 
ing and timing their stone-hammer 
blows to the cadences of their songs. 

Other than the éaro plant, the Hawai- 
ians raised sweet potatoes, yams and 
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sugar-cane for food. The people were 
ever skilled in the ways of the soil. 
No home was complete without its 
taro patch and garden. 

Fruit and berries, in this favored 
land, were then to be had for the pick- 
ing: bananas, cocoanuts, mountain 
apples, the wild strawberry, the goose- 
berry and the raspberry. 

Their meat diet was fish, fowl, hog 
and dog. 

Salt, collected from salt lakes or 
extracted from sea-water, was much 
used for food seasoning and for the 
preservation of pork and dog flesh. 

Liquors, distilled or fermented, were 
unknown—until the white man came. 
The old-time Hawaiians had, however, 
a plant of bitter and acrid taste, the 
awa, from which a narcotic and stupe- 
fying drink was concocted. But the 
drinking of this was mainly restricted 


to the chiefs and priests! And now 
comes the tabu. 
THE TABu. 
What was the tabu? It was the Law. 








It was the iron-bound implacable Law 
of pagan gods and pagan kings. Yet 
not a law either. The violation of law 
is merely crime. But the violation of 
a tabu was deadly sin. 

What was the tabu? Just this: an 
exceedingly complicated and vast net- 
work of regulations, restrictions and 
dire penalties that hedged the entire 
daily life of the common people, and 
hung a fearsome and impending doom 
about their credulous and cringing 
souls. A tabu was a priestly fiat. A 
tabu was an absolute, inexorable thou- 
shalt-not. And some of them were 
these: 

A man could not eat in the presence 
of his wife, nor she in the presence of 
her husband. No woman was allowed 
to eat of the flesh of the hog, the turtle, 
the shark or the sting-ray. To all 
womankind, the banana and the cocoa- 
nut were forbidden fruit. There were 
times when no canoe could be launched, 
no fire lighted, no household duties 
enacted, no poi pounded. There were 
occasions when no sound whatsoever 
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could be uttered; when even the dogs 
had to be gagged, and the fowls shut in 
lidded calabashes, for twenty-four hours 
at a time. 

That was the tabu! 


RAIMENT. 


The primitive Hawaiian’s household 
was full of sound, signifying something. 
Housekeeping was one continual round 
of impact. Hammers of stone and 
clubs of wood were household utensils. 
The men wielded the hammers, the 
women, the clubs. With these domes- 
tic weapons they attacked their raw 
materials and therefrom extracted the 
essentials of life. Fire was chiseled 
from a stick of wood. Lamp-oil was 
ground from nuts. The roots of taro 
were pounded into poi. The bark of 
trees was scraped and hammered into 
clothing. Behold—ye loafers of the 
modern household—the houskeeping 
duties of the ‘“‘pleasure-loving’’ old- 
time Hawaiians. Chiseling. Grinding. 
Pounding. Scraping. Hammering. 

Hawaiian cloth, fapa, was manu- 
factured from bark, preferably of the 
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paper-mulberry tree. The labor of 
felling the trees and stripping them of 
the bark was the man’s task. This he 
did with an adz of stone and cutting- 
edges of shell. And then came the 
women’s work. 

As a wooden mallet is a more wieldy 
household utensil than a stone hammer, 
just so was tapa beating a less burden- 
some household duty than the pound- 
ing of pot. And, as the making of poz, 
from taro patch to calabash, was the 
labor-share of man, just so was fapa 
making, from bark to garment, the 
labor-share of woman. ‘Thus, between 
man and mate, there existed an eco- 
nomic division of labor in the primitive 
and self-sustaining household. But the 
division was more than economic. It 
was decreed of the gods. 

The process of tapa making was pre- 
sided over by its patron goddess, Lau- 
haki. Its manufacture was carried on, 
unseen of men, in a separate house, 
the hale-kua. No man was allowed 
entrance to this sacred establishment 
of woman; the penalty was summary 
and violent death. It was tabu! 
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With cutting-edges of sea-shell, the 
bark of the felled tree was sliced 
through longitudinally and, so, divided 
into long and parallel strips. These 
were then carefully peeled from the 
trunk and exposed to the sun until the 
sap in them had become evaporated. 
The cortex was then scraped off and 
the remaining fibrous tissue put to 
soak. The tissue was next laid on a 
smooth stone and given a preliminary 
beating with a round wooden club for 
the purpose of felting the fibers to- 
gether. This done, it was again im- 
mersed for a time and then, amid a 
sprinkling of water, was given a final 
beating with a four-sided wooden club 
upon an anvil-shaped log. The result 
was tapa, or Hawaiian “‘cloth.”’ 

Some of it was of so fine a texture as 
to compare favorably with later-day 
muslin. Other, and more common, 
varieties, however, were much denser 
and tougher, resembling the building- 
paper of moderntimes. The individual 
strips were narrow. Wider strips were 
made by either welding two or more 
together during the beating-process, or 
coarsely stitching them together after- 
ward. In the latter case, a whale-ivory 
stilleto was used to punch the holes 
through which to pass the bone needle. 
Braided cocoanut fiber was the thread. 


After the finished fapa had been 
bleached in the sun, it was sometimes 
stained and colored by soaking it in 
dyes extracted from the soil or from 
roots or berries. Various simple de- 
vices were also imprinted upon its sur- 
face in differing colors and by diverse 
methods. Some were imprinted there- 
upon with a carved bamboo stamp. 
Others were lined off with a bamboo 
marker split at one end into a multi- 
tined fork. Still others were painted 
thereupon with a brush made from the 
frayed end of the pandanus fruit. 
Finally, the entire surface was glazed 
with a species of native resin. And the 
garment was finished. 

The everyday garb of the women was 
a knee-length skirt, made up of many 
thicknesses of ftapa, passed several 
times around the waist. The dress of 
the men was a loin-girdle of tapa. In 
addition to the above, a kzhei, or man- 
tle, occasionally gave sumptuousness to 
the native wardrobe. ‘This was a sim- 
ple tapa robe, perhaps two yards square. 
It was worn by either sex. A sleeping- 
robe, tapa-moe, made up of many layers 
of common fapa, completes the list. 
. . . And now, your true old-time Ha- 
waiian lies down and dozes in the sun. 

Pau ka hana! 

Los Angeles, California. 
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THE AESTHETICS OF THE ANTIQUE CITY 


By Gurpo CALza. 


HEN presenting to the readers of 

ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY these 

original and interesting recon- 
structions of antique houses, drawn 
from the ruins of Ostia by Prof. Gis- 
mondi, an architect, I propose a ques- 
tion that is new to all students of art 
and of archaeology; that is: did the 
Ancients, the Greeks and the Romans, 
adopt aesthetic theories in building 
their cities? And did they begin by first 
formulating a purely aesthetic plan for 
the disposition of their public monu- 
ments, now in sapient disorder, now in 
sapient harmony? 

This is an interesting study and ab- 
sorbing today, when we are witnessing 
the growth of all the old centers of 
population, and the building of new 
ones, since the war put a stop of re- 
building in the capitals and created the 
need of new cities. 

But no one has ever before attempted 
to reconstruct an antique Greek or 
Roman city as a whole, or to restore its 
aesthetic form, either by consulting 
the ancient authors, or by examining 
the ruins of antique cities. So that, 
when a new quarter is being built in a 
city, or a new monument erected, the 
critics always cry that building is a 
lost art, and exalt the Acropolis at 
Athens, the Forum at Pompeii, and 
the streets of Ostia as examples of c'vic 
aesthetics. 

Is it the mere charm of the ruins that 
lends a sensation of beauty when we 
visit antique citi¢s, or is it, rather that 
they were artistic organisms, not 
created by the scientific knowledge of 
an engineer alone, but also by the soul 
of an artist? 
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Let us see: the plan of the most 
ancient centers of human life—the 
terremare—was a network of streets 
crossing each other at right angles and 
dividing the huts into regular blocks; 
and was, then, very similar to the plan 
of an American city, where the funda- 
mental idea is to obtain a convenient 
system of streets. 

But these prehistoric centers of 
human life were created at one time, 
by one impulse, and by one sole tribe, 
and in a position chosen by necessity. 
It was the same in those Roman colonies 
founded by soldiers, who transformed 
the military camp, modeling the new 
city in the regular form of the castrum. 
But cities like Athens and Rome, that 
grew little by little, as their population 
and their political importance increased, 
could not, and indeed, did not have 
such regular plans. The difference is 
that we think the regular plan of our 
cities detrimental to aesthetics, while 
the Ancients, the Greeks as well as the 
Romans, thought the city built on a 
regular plan beautiful, and preferred 
it to all others. 

In fact, though Athens and Rome 
were famed for the monumental char- 
acter of their public buildings, everyone 
deplored their narrow, tortuous streets 
and their wretched houses huddled to- 
gether without order and without rule. 
The orator Lysias observes that the 
Athenian houses were small and miser- 
able, and that the whole city of Athens 
was badly laid out, being inferior to 
Thebes, where the streets ran in straight 
lines. Moreover, the courtiers of Philip 
of Macedon, who were accustomed to 
the regular, systematic plan of the 





Fig, 1.—Reconstruction of the Decumanus Maximus, the Main Street of Ostia. 


Grecian colonial cities, derided the mis- 
erable appearance of the city of Rome, 
whose political importance was never 
equaled by the beauty of her monu- 
ments, even during the Empire. 

It is, then, a mistake to believe that 
the Ancients did not like the city built 
on a regular plan; they always pre- 
ferred it, and realized it wherever 
possible. 

The architect, Hippodamus of Mile- 
tus, wonfame by introducing geometric- 
al rules into the plan of the Greek city, 
so that it had regular streets and regu- 
lar groups of houses, such as may be 
seen at Thurii, Rhodes and Pireus, 
which were constructed according to 
his regular plan. 

Yet, although we have unqualified 


admiration for the ruins of the Grecian 
and Latin cities, their aesthetic aspect 
must remain unknown, obscure, and 
uncertain, unless we succeed in recon- 
structing them before our mental vision. 
We even confound in one sole picture 
the three or four which the excavations 
have brought to light—Priene, Pompeii, 
Ostia, and Timgad. It is, on the con- 
trary, necessary when comparing Pom- 
peii and Ostia—to see clearly that the 
same difference exists between the city 
on the Tiber and the Vesuvian city as 
between any modern provincial city 
and any mediaeval one. However, 
our thoughts turn at once, as they have 
always turned, to Rome. But how 
many of us have in mind, and with some 
degree of correctness at least, the ap- 
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pearance of the Eternal City during 
various periods—during the age of 
Cicero, for example, then under Domi- 
tian, and later under Constantine? 
The public buildings, the imperial 
Fora are more or less known to all; 
but whether the Ancients had a greater 
and more developed sense of the monu- 
mental than we, I do not know, or 
whether the aesthetics of the city is 
expressed in her public monuments 
rather than in the whole mass of her 
buildings. In any event, even though 
we do know those centered in the Fora 
and on the Palatine, it is necessary to 
bring back to life two thirds of the city 
that we do not know, with shops, mar- 
kets, nymphaea, gardens, and arcades. 
It is, in fact, necessary to restore her 
residence quarters to Rome with their 
streets and public squares. And we 


must not look for their type—as has 
always been done—among the ruins 
of Pompeii, which serves more adequate 


ly by restoring to us the typical house 
of the upper class—but at Ostia, which 
shared the very life of Rome during the 
great re-building period of the Capital. 

The readers of ART AND ARCH- 
AEOLOGY will recall some beautiful pho- 
tographs, published by me and taken at 
a height of five hundred meters from an 
Italian dirigible. But now, these beau- 
tiful, interesting and faithful recon- 
structions shown here have given new 
life to the ruins of Ostia. 

Figure 1 reproduces the Decumanus 
Maximus, the main street of Ostia, 
where it passes the theater, which just 
shows the profile of its mouldings in 
front of a private house. This char- 
acteristic house, with many windows 
and a balcony. carried on consoles, 
fronts on the street leading from the 
Decumanus to the Tiber, and adjoins 
the enclosure which surrounds the 
Theater and which is shut in toward 

*See Vol. x, No. 4, (Oct., 1920) pp. 148, 9. 
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the Decumanus by two houses; one of 
these has been reconstructed and is 
shown in the photograph. There are 
arcades on both sides of the Decuma- 
nus; one is insignificant and has Doric 
columns; the other is of greater height, 
and has travertine pilasters decorating 
the wall-space; and on the upper floor, 
a colonnade from which one enters the 
dwellings. Shops open on this arcade, 
which was intended as a public passage, 
taking possession of its outer arches 
also, just as in Piazza Castello at 
Turin. This abuse is not new and 
recalls the words of the poet Martial, 
who praises Domitian for placing a 
check upon the aggressiveness of the 
shop-keepers and street-vendors, who 
occupied the arcades and streets, trans- 
forming Rome into a magna taberna. 

Figure 2 shows the crossing of two 
streets, the Via della Fortuna and the 
Via del Mercato. A handsome house 
fronts on the latter, displaying orna- 
mental forms and motives that may 
well be called mediaeval, if not actually 
modern. The corner house has an 
arcade with masonry pilasters on the 
Via della Fortuna, and one on the Via 
del Mercato formed of arches supported 
on heavy travertine consoles. There 
are shops beneath the arcade and dwell- 
ings above, fronting on the street 
across a wide terrace, which has masonry 
columns and pilasters. The red brick 
walls are plastered over here and there 
with political and commercial posters, 
which were renewed every time they 
elected new deputies at Ostia, or which 
served to advertise the arrival and 
departure of Rome’s merchant-vessels. 

The effort demanded of the recon- 
structor’s imagination here is minimum, 
because the very ruins of this house, 
that has its whole second floor perfectly 
preserved, speak to us in a clear, vivid 
language. 
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Fig. 2. 





Fig. 3.—Reconstruction of a Tenement House in the Center of Ostia. 


It is the same with a tenement-house 
in the center of the city, the recon- 
struction of which (figure 3) allows you 
to observe its plan and the disposition 
of the rooms. Two houses, exactly 
similar in plan and in the distribution 
of the apartments are united in this 
tenement; the lower apartment con- 
sisting of twelve rooms—seven on the 
ground floor and five on the mezzanine 
—is entered either from the garden, 
which you see, or from the street, which 
passes the opposite facade. The two 
upper floors have small balconies of 
masonry carried on travertine con- 
soles. This extremely simple house, in 
which all the rooms have many windows 
(one has six—three above and three 
below), is cheerful with the green in the 
garden and the flowers. Moreover, 
the symmetry and variety of its orna- 
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ments make it far more attractive than 
our modern houses. 

The residence quarters of Rome must 
have been composed of about this kind 
of house; but we were unable to picture 
it to ourselves until the excavations at 
Ostia brought these interesting ruins to 
light. 

Restoring a city like Ostia with such 
methods enables us to see with our 
mind’s eyes its regular plan, the regu- 
larity of which never becomes rigid and 
irritating symmetry. In fact, the city 
is cut by some long, straight streets, 
where detached groups of houses ad- 
vance beyond or stand back from the 
lines without uniformity of proportion, 
which is, ou the contrary, the case at 
Delos, for instance, at Selinunte, and 
at Priene; other such groups bend in a 
curve, effacing themselves, yielding cer- 
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tainly to some local necessity, yet offer- 
ing most pleasing aesthetic effects. 
And where the streets were straight, 
the buildings composed against admir- 
able backgrounds—the sea, the Tiber- 
tine Mountains, the Tiber, and some 
country-places on the Latium coast— 
vistas that were used advantageously in 
laying out the city, so that Minucius 
Felix might well call Ostia amoenis- 
sima civitas. 

It is far more difficult to restore the 
appearance of Rome with any accuracy 
of impression. And it is to Rome that 
our study is especially directed. The 
Restitutio Urbis is most difficult, be- 
cause only the monumental part of the 
city has been preserved, and also be- 
cause of the very character of the city, 
always varying during the various ages, 
when necessity and an imperious will 
were for a long time the only building- 
laws. Moreover, only a few hints— 
and those often useless—are found in 
the Latin writers. Latin literature 
lacks that critical, aesthetic description 
that produced a Ruskin, and those 
historic-aesthetic towns that make 
Mauril’s guides to the Italian provin- 
cial cities most attractive. 

Rhetorical expressions are quite use- 
less: like that of Aristides who remarks 
with astonishment: “Nowhere else can 
the eye take in so large a city as Rome 
at a single glance,”’ or like that of the 
African Fulgentius who says: “quam 
speciosa potest esse Hierusalem caelestts, 
st sic fulget Roma terrestris!’ Or like 
that of Themistocles who says to the 
Emperior Gratian: ‘The celebrated 
and most noble city of Rome is bound- 
less, it is like a sea of beauty that passes 
description.”” All this corresponds to 
the impression made on the Emperor 
Constans, who observes that, although 
Fame exaggerates everything, the fame 





of the beauty of Rome was always 
inferior to the reality. 

These are rhetorical expressions, and 
only give us an impression of measure- 
less and immeasurable grandeur, which 
could not have been the sole character- 
istic of Rome, and which cannot, in any 
event be too readily accepted today 
with our modern conception of aesthe- 
tics—the aesthetics of the Eternal City. 

Nor are we more fortunate with the 
writers of the Golden Age. Let us put 
aside the epigrams and satirical expres- 
sions of Juvenal and Martial, from 
which we learn even that Rome was 
not all beautiful, not all gold and mar- 
ble, as most of the old topographers 
have described her. Let us also put 
aside Martial’s magna taberna. Sulla’s 
Rome was pulcherrima atque ornatissima 
in Cicero’s eyes, but a moment’s reflec- 
tion suffices to make us observe that 
Cicero has again shown that he was not 
anart-critic. Augustus felt the dignity 
of the public monuments of Rome 
vastly inferior to her political import- 
ance. And it is enough to read Vitru- 
vius to realize that Rome had not yet 
conquered the right to enter an archi- 
tectural manual] either with her indi- 
vidual monuments or with the whole 
mass of her buildings. 

I do not intend to argue by this that 
Rome was aesthetically ugly during the 
last century of the Republic, nor even 
earlier perhaps. Nor do I intend to 
say that those foreigners were right 
who made fun of the miserable archi- 
tectural fragments of the Capital of 
Italy, which was in the way to become 
the Capital of the World. On the con- 
trary, a useful hint may even be drawn 
from them, helping us to understand 
what the Ancients meant by beauty in 
public monuments. For, it is, in a 
restricted sense, and precisely in that 
sense, that we now understand the 
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aesthetics of a city—the aesthetics of 
Rome, still magis occupata quam divisa, 
where necessity, and imperious will, 
and individual taste substituted a 
variety, that was certainly vivacious, 
for the solemn rigidity of the building- 
laws. And, moreover, the severely 
monumentalcharacter of her one Forum 
had already made itself felt, and was in 
striking contrast with the little dwell- 
ings nearby, and with the great quiet 
of the parks and gardens, oases of 
green interspersed among the houses. 
Rome must have had a very distinct 
aesthetic character. This character- 
istic of parks and gardens that con- 
tinued to exist until the end of Papal 
Rome, this even excessive disorder in 
the public monuments, where no har- 
monious whole could be recognized, 
but which must have lent an original 
note—these characteristics were trivial, 
and could not have been pleasing to the 
Greeks of the Macedonian period, those 
constructors of cities laid out on regu- 
lar plans, in which was the beauty of 
order, the character of discipline. But 
they would certainly have been pleasing 
to us moderns who believe,—wrongly 


then,—that the Ancients considered the 
city an artistic organism. The An- 
cients, the Greeks as well as the 
Romans, certainly displayed a more 
general aesthetic sense in their civic 
monuments than we, and above all, a 
quicker perception of values in the 
relations between buildings, which was 
more often intuitive than reasoned, 
more often unconscious than studied. 

But a careful examination of the 
ruins of ancient cities and the study of 
literary texts—especially of Vitruvius— 
have convinced me that they did not 
have aesthetic theories of civic con- 
struction. The city was considered 
then, as it still is today, the achieve- 
ment of engineering rather than of 
architecture. Less need of a conven- 
ient and rapid street-system, less 
rigidity in the building-laws, added toa 
more ready and spontaneous aesthetic 
sense, certainly served to diminish the 
use of geometric formulas and mathe- 
matical rules, and to lend a more varied 
and aesthetically pleasing character to 
the antique city than to the modern 
one. 

Rome, Italy. 


SAPPHO TO HER SLAVE. 


With hyacinths thy tresses bind, 
My little slave, for thou art free; 
Thou knowest not the chained mind, 
The heart's lost liberty. 


The sandaled girls of Lesbos sing, 
They circle on the lillied sod— 

Join thou their festal reveling, 
Who hast not felt Love’s rod. 


Bondmaid thou art, through war's mischance, 
But kind is thy captivity; 

Thy flower-light feet unfettered dance... 
Pale memory prisons me. 


Agnes Kendrick Gray. 
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THE DEBT OF MODERN SCULPTURE 
TO ANCIENT GREECE 


By HERBERT ADAMS 


ORE than a decade ago, Gilbert 
Murray, then as now an in- 
teresting figure in the field of 

classical learning, acknowledged in vivid 
terms his perpetual indebtedness to 
Greek poetry. In hisprefacetohis ‘‘His- 
tory of Greek Literature,” he writes: 

“For the past ten years at least, 
hardly a day has passed on which 
Greek poetry has not occupied a large 
part of my thoughts, hardly one deep 
or valuable emotion has come into my 
life which has not been either caused, or 
interpreted, or bettered by Greek 
poetry.” He adds a word about 
“the one-sided sensitiveness of the 
specialist.” 

If a poetic scholar and scholarly poet 
like Gilbert Murray owes so much to 
Greek literature, is not his contem- 
porary, the modern sculptor, equally 
in debt to Greek plastic art? For the 
sculptor also has his own “one-sided 
sensitiveness of the specialist.’ 

To the sculptor, if to anyone, the 
smiling archaism of a primitive statue 
of Apollo, the godlike majesty of the 
so-called Fates of the Parthenon, the 
splendid swing of the Victory of Samo- 
thrace, should bring a peculiar, per- 
sonally directed message. He, if any- 
one, should understand the endearing 
human quality of the Greek stele, with 
its sculpture of homely farewell, and 
the charm of the Tanagra figurines, 
caught in the act of some everyday 
occupation, be it task or pleasure, or 
both combined. 

Doubtlessif the ordinary sculptor had 
the gift of reasoned introspection, and a 
command of speech equal to his mastery 


of clay, he would first examine himself, 
and then eloquently acknowledge his 
debt to Greece. But the extraordinary 
sculptor Rodin, so often master of the 
two-thirds truth in the spoken word, has 
with unmistakable sincerity paid his 
tribute to Greek art. Rodin is com- 
monly regarded as an innovator in 
sculpture, rather than a classicist; yet 
it is he who declares, ‘‘No, never will 
any artist surpass Phidias!”’ 

But suppose for a moment that 
Phidias had never existed. Suppose 
that there never was a Parthenon, or 
even an Acropolis, or indeed any trace 
of the Greek peninsula on the face of 
the earth. 

There would then have been a very 
different sort of Roman sculpture from 
that which gave us the statue of 
Julius Caesar in his toga, and en- 
crusted with anecdotes of conquest 
the Arch of Titus. Perhaps we should 
not even have a richly-sculptured tri- 
umphal arch to bless or curse ourselves 
with today. And surely the Italian 
Renaissance, had there been any, would 
have been quite a different matter from 
that actual rebirth of culture which 
during the 14th and 15th centuries 
became what was to be the link between 
classic civilization and our own. For 
without the Acropolis, the Italian Re- 
naissance would have had to manage 
some backward flight into Egypt, or 
into the most Eastern East, or into the 
colder climes of the North; and as a 
modern consequence, our sculpture to- 
day would perhaps have an Egyptian 
four-squareness, or a Chinese majesty, 
or a rude Gothic power. 
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As a matter of fact, the imagination 
draws back wounded from the vision 
of modern sculpture stripped of its 
Mediterranean heritage. Had Greece 
not existed, the plastic art of Rome 
would have been in a sense “all dressed 
up, nowhere to go.’’ The same is true, 
in a less degree, of the sculpture of 
Italy 15 centuries later; the Gothic arts 
and crafts of the Middle Ages were 
never quite at their best under Italian 
skies, although some critics, including 
Rodin the sculptor, regard the powerful 
and tortured spirit of Michael Angelc 
as a Gothic survival, or perhaps an 
expression of the eternal conflict be- 
tween Hellenism and Christianity, 
rather than of confidence in classic 
ideals of art and life. 

The longer the world lives, and the 
longer we live in it, the more clearly 
we see that absolute originality does 
not exist. Culture does not happen 
spontaneously ; it is born and reborn in 
the labor of generations. And the 
greatest among men of genius are 
usually the swiftest to pay homage to 
their predecessors, and to prize classic 
tradition at its true value, not as some- 
thing that enslaves men, but as some- 
thing that helps to set them free. 

Some of our modern despisers of 
ancient culture, in their effort to gain 
for themselves what they call “the in- 
nocent eye,’’ would destroy all tra- 
dition in art, except perhaps that of the 
more degraded tribes of mankind. Thus 
we find the admirers of Matisse gravely 
applauding his assimilation of the ways 
of African tribal sculpture. It is 
probable that the War, with all its 
frightful destruction of that which was 
priceless in art, has sharply called a halt 
upon those sinister forces which had 
been advocating the annihilation of 
recognized beauty. Often a kind of 
fear, the fear of seeming old, the fear 
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of not being new, the fear of not being 
able to emit ‘le dernier cri”’ in art lies 
at the bottom of the ultra-modernist 
onslaught on the classic spirit. To 
those who are thus fearful, a rough- 
hewn carving from the jungle is of 
course nobler than the Hermes of 
Praxiteles,—nobler because more novel 
and less academic. 

Personally, I as a sculptor feel an 
interest in everything that was ever 
modeled or carved in sincerity, whether 
made in the Kameroons or in Con- 
necticut. But I hope not to enslave 
myself to newly discovered tribal ideals 
in art, any more than to the long- 
known standards of antique civilization. 

Unfortunately, the road to our de- 
sired goal of Democracy is strewn with 
snares, among which is sometimes found 
a contempt, real or assumed, for the 
higher standards, and for classic values 
generally. All the more reason, there- 
fore, for true seekers after Democracy 
to remain dauntless in the face of 
present-day attacks upon classical 
studies,—attacks which are among the 
crimes committed in the name of De- 
mocracy. Our literature, already suffi- 
ciently happy-go-lucky and indiscrimi- 
nate in its style (I speak now of form, 
not of matter) is likely to deteriorate 
still farther because of the temporary 
blacklisting, by some of our colleges, of 
Greek and Latin; studies which tend to 
enrich and to clarify the language and 
thought of a writer. Our art of sculp- 
ture, however, is more fortunate, be- 
cause its indebtedness to the classic 
spirit is too manifest to be lightly 
ignored. 

A visit to the galleries of contem- 
porary American sculpture at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum will show us how 
powerfully the classic spirit still prevails 
with us. For instance, the figure of the 
wounded wayfarer in Ward’s group of 
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the Good Samaritan is modelled with 
classic enthusiasm and classic balance. 
Consider the beautiful planes of the 
chest, and see how the group of muscles 
under the arm expands into a great 
flower of light and dark. Ward was 
our virile pioneer in American sculpture. 
While he abhorred the servile pseudo- 
classicism of his day and generation, it 
is worthy of note that he too, like Rodin 
and like Kenyon Cox, passionately 
prized the true classic spirit. 

“When after years of study,” writes 
Ward, “I at last found out truths in 
Greek sculpture which I once had 
doubted, the joy of the discovery was 
intense.”’ 

“Tf it be great art,” writes Kenyon 
Cox, in his Illusion of Progress, “it 
will always be novel enough, for there 
will be a great mind behind it, and no 
two great minds are alike. And if it 
be novel without being great, how shall 
we be the better off?” 

““T do not try to imitate the Greeks,”’ 
declares Rodin; “I try to put myself 
in the spiritual state of the men who 
left us the antique statues.” 

These three artists, Ward, Cox, and 
Rodin, are in many ways opposed to 
each other; but they are in harmony in 
their reverence for Greek art. 

Turning to the work of sculptors 
coming just after Ward, we find the 
essence of Greek beauty and Greek 
serenity in French’s masterpiece, “The 
Angel of Death,’’ and the essence of 
Greek majesty and Greek mystery in 
Saint-Gaudens’ Adams Memorial. Yet 
each sculptor, in making the classic 
spirit his own, has richly remoulded it 
by his own genius, his own personality. 

The great school of German critics 
of the 18th and roth centuries, with 
true Teuton thoroughness, had by their 
researches made for the world an image 
of Greek art in which the idea of Greek 


” 


calm was heavily over-stressed. That 
image did good service in its day, and 
withstood hard wear. But modern 
scholarship has made a ghost of it, and 
we of today acknowledge in Greek 
sculpture a mysterious power not to be 
summed up in phrases about calm, and 
balance, and beauty. In fact, no artist 
or critic has ever succeeded in explain- 
ing the true quality of Greek plastic 
art. For, without having the air of 
being in the least elusive, that quality 
forever eludes full description. It is a 
thing of the spirit 

In the light of the recent extraordi- 
nary discoveries of a pre- Hellenic civil- 
ization in Crete, some of our younger 
sculptors, especially those who have 
profited by the opportunities of our 
American Academy in Rome, have felt 
the lure of the primitive. Under its 
spell, because things longest buried 
often seem least hackneyed, these young 
men have joyously revived the naive 
and very real attractions of what may 
be called the awkward age of antique 
sculpture. But Paul Manship’s Girl 
with Gazelles is after all a second 
cousin, twice removed, to Saint-Gau- 
den’s Amor Caritas, while Sherry Fry’s 
Maidenhood and Mr. French’s Angel 
have a common ancestor. It must be 
admitted that, as often happens in 
families, these relationships do not stick 
out at first glance. But our young 
Americans were not the first, neither 
will they be the last, to play the game 
of form according to Crete. In fact, 
the Germans were before them in the 
field, and the sculpture of the Serbian 
Mestrovic scores heavily by the use of 
those same archaisms so lightly seized 
by our Americans of the Academy in 
Rome, those renowned young playboys 
of the classic spirit. Others also, and 
in other ways, have edged away from 
the shadow of Winckelmann’s calm 
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into a place in the sun, notably Rudolph 
Evans, whose Golden Hour, a beautiful 
girlish figure with Greek drapery, shows 
no trace of mannerism, new or old. 

The research of modern archaeolo- 
gists and the appreciation of modern 
sculptors have broadened and diversi- 
fied our earlier conception of the Greek 
ideal in art. Furthermore, the works 
of the humble craftsmen of antiquity, 
men who shaped, even in a commercial 
way, the Tanagra figurines and the 
Attic stelai, have helped us to a better 
understanding of these amazing Greeks, 
a people who for all their grandeurs 
were doubtless as near to the dust as 
we ourselves, because, like ourselves, 
they lived and loved, aspired and 
stumbled and ate daily bread. 

I have spoken of that kind of fear 
which sometimes drives our modernists 
to extremes in their rejection of the 
classic. Greek sculpture knows no such 
fear. It may indeed be as calm as the 


Germans said, and as we believed; but 
to my mind, it is above all courageous, 
courageous with a courage far removed 
from recklessness, or mere audacity, 


or last-ditch despair. It is a courage of 
logic, of conviction; a courage that 
neither desires nor pretends to perpet- 
uate things exactly as they are. For 
the Greeks, in their delineations of the 
human form divine, preferred to en- 
hance and to simplify rather than to 
copy. Thus they had no mind for 
realistic portraiture, at once a blessing 
and a curse to our modern art of 
sculpture. 

The Romans, to be sure, showed a 
lively curiosity to see themselves as 
others saw them, wart and all, and 


Roman busts abounded; and the Ital- 
ians of the Renaissance, when painting 
and sculpture vied with each other, 
carried portrait art to a still higher 
pinnacle. Their gift was inherited and 
added to by the Frenchman Houdon, 
to whom our art owes much; since 
Houdon, the sculptor chosen to make 
our first statue of Washington, was a 
rare revealer and interpreter of human 
character in marble, and might indeed 
be called the 18th century John Sargent 
of sculpture. Perhaps a_ vigorous 
realism in portraiture is the only im- 
pressive trait which our sculpture has 
not inherited very directly from Greece. 
In order to improve our American 
standards in art, our American Academy 
in Rome gives to those carefully selected 
students who earn its scholarships, a 
three years’ course of study in any one 
of its separate departments of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and classical 
studies. Each of the fortunate stu- 
dents receives $1000 a year, is given a 
studio and home, and is enabled to 
travel in Italy or Greece. Painter, 
sculptor and architect are expected to 
work out certain problems of artistic 
creation incollaboration witheach other. 
The influence of such studies, made 
under ideal conditions, will be far- 
reaching in this country. Indeed, that 
influence is already manifest. More- 
over, the explorations of the twentieth 
century have brought to light rich ad- 
ditions to the gifts hitherto bestowed 
on the world by Greece; and un- 
doubtedly the future will place our art 
under a still larger indebtedness to the 
classic genius. 
New York, N. Y. 





“Love and Life,” by Sir George Frederick Watts, in the National Gallery, 
Washington, D. C. 





CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Sir George Frederick Watts’ Picture “ Love and Life.” 


An interesting story attaches to the final placing of George Frederick Watts’ beautiful and 
well-known picture “‘Love and Life” in the National Gallery of Art. 

The picture was painted in 1884, and was shown at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. Later 
it was presented to the United States Government by the artist. It was received with great 
enthusiasm by an express act of Congress and was hung in the Reception Room of the White 
House, where it was much admired until a protest was made by the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, whose members were apparently shocked by the nudity of the figures, though it is 
difficult to understand how so delicate, so exquisite, so ethereal a bit of nudity could shock anyone. 

The members of this Society evidently considered the White House not as a private residence, 
but a public institution visited by many persons from all over the world and that there should be 
nothing on the walls that could either excite interest or comment. 


It is strange now to recall the fact that because of this protest President Cleveland had the pic- 
ture removed, but President Roosevelt during his administration bravely had the picture rehung, 
in 1902, and the lovely, offending thing, really occupied places of honor until in March of this year 
it was sent to the National Gallery of Art, where it should have been placed in the beginning, so 
that it could be seen by more visitors to the National Capital, as a beautiful work of art, presented 
to the country by a famo's and brilliant English Artist! 


Love is depicted as a strong youth but tender and helpful, with angel wings that enfold the 
slender fragile figure of Life, who is trying to climb the steep and rugged path with faltering steps. 
She appealingly approaches Love, the guiding and inspiring Angel of Life, not merely the con- 
queror of death, who takes her by the hand to support and encourage. 

The little figure of Life seems almost too slight, but she is so painted for contrast, to show her 
need, her helplessness, and Love bends tenderly over her, encouraging her to surmount the steep 
and arduous path. ‘She is not to look down at the difficulties below for she would turn giddy and 
lose her footing, or shrink from the abysses on either side of the narrow way. She is to look 
upward to the great reward and so receive new strength to persevere. . . . Hercontact with 
Love is of the slightest, enough to remove her self-distrust and inspire her with confidence, but not 
enough to render exertion on her part unnecessary. She merely lays her open palm in his hand 
which does not grasp it or close around it. . . . She was to be strengthened by her toil 
and have in her the blessedness of her own experience. She must be crowned with the crown of 
life, her own life in its highest manifestation. 


Watts painted another version of this picture in 1894 which he presented to the Luxembourg, 
which is not a mere replica. Still another picture of the same title is in the National Gallery of 
British Art in the ‘“‘Watts Room.” The one sent to America was finished first. Watts was in 
the habit of spending years over many of his canvases, exhibiting them and then long after taking 
them up again and completing them, so it is practically impossible to fix their dates. 

He loved classic subjects and all Greek Art. His rendering of classic myths is full of beauty and 
living interest. He is quoted as saying—‘‘I paint ideas, not things. I paint primarily because 
I have something to say and since the gift of eloquent language is denied me, I use painting. My 
intention is not so much to paint pictures which shall please the eye, as to suggest great thoughts 
which shall speak to the imagination and to the heart and arouse all that is best and noblest in 
humanity.” 

He considered this picture of ‘‘Love and Life’ as representative of his deepest thought. 
Another of his “ Love Series,” pictures Love steering the Boat of Humanity, through an angry sea 
of dashing waves, Love at the helm guiding a frail little boat, ‘Love Triumphant” and “‘ Love 
and Death’’—they all illustrate the power of Love. 

Owing to his generosity, examples of Watts’ work appear in many public galleries in the United 
Kingdom, as well as in the Colonies, in France and America. 

He died in 1904 at the age of eighty-seven, in full command of his powers and faculties up to 
the last. HELEN WRIGHT. 
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“Sorrow” (La Douleur), by Paul Cezanne. Lent anonymously to the Metropolitan Museum. 
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When Critics Disagree—The M. etropolitan’s French Exhibition. 


A new phase of interest suddenly attached to the daring exhibition of French impressionism 
and post-impressionism shown all summer at the Metropolitan Gallery in New York. It was 
anonymously denounced as a ‘‘ Machiavellian campaign” and Bolshevist progaganda. ‘The 
circular, mailed broadcast, was entitled ‘‘A Protest against the Present Exhibition of Degenerate 
‘Modernistic’ Works in the Metropolitan Museum of Art,” by an unnamed ‘‘Committee of Citi- 
zens and Supporters of the Museum.’’ Who these critics were no one seems to know, but they 
gave fresh advertising to an already widely discussed show. 

“One half suspects the circular itself is propaganda,”’ ingeniously suggested Raymond G. 
Carroll in a special report to The Philadelphia Ledger, ‘‘ devised in the hope of starting a contro- 
versy and, if possible, get otherwise sensible folks to go and see what some people will actually put 
frames around. ‘They are so bad as paintings that once seen they could be held responsible for 
almost anything—a crime wave, a suicide epidemic, divorce—I will even go further—another 
World War.” 

Yet the Curator of Paintings, Mr. Bryson Burroughs, in his introduction to the special catalogue 
of the display which opened last May, treated the works in all seriousness. He wrote, “‘ The im- 
pressionists were the virile force in the last quarter of the century and among them the origins of 
the later styles must be looked for.” Again he says, ‘“‘ The age was heartily tired of the output 
of the schools of art. . . . Disgusted people turned away from it all and discovered 
Cézanne. . . . His fresh, lovely color, his haunting sincerity, his readily grasped arrange- 
ments were hailed as the manifestations of a regeneration of art, and the aesthetes found delicious 
stimulation in his wayward distortions of natural form and in his choppy and abrupt brush 
strokes.” . 

But our anonymous critics of the circular name Cézanne as especially offensive, with Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Gauguin, Van Gogh, and others. More than twenty numbers the “‘Committee”’ 
designate as “particularly disquieting works, showing either mental or moral eclipse,” or as 
“simply pathological in conception, drawing, perspective, and color,” also as “either vulgar in 
subject, or corrupt in drawing, or childish in conception, drawing, perspective, and color,” and 
they have specified them, so that there might be no mistake. ‘No. 111, ‘Girl arranging her 
Chemise,’ they warn us, for example, ‘‘is vulgar in subject, ugly in face and form and weird in 
color. . . . Much more might be said,” they conclude. ‘But the above will suffice.” 

When one recalls the opening day of this exhibit, last May, it seemed to be a vivid success. It 
was an invitation affair, and the cards were in demand. ‘The large gallery was filled with New 
York’s art critic élite, all talking at once, as they moved slowly around the hall, their eyes fixed 
upon the gay, mosaic-like arrangement of the pictures on the walls. ‘The old favorites were there, 
Edouard Manet and Claude Monet, and then these new ones, so many of them. Already, in 
Brooklyn and in the numerous spring exhibitions of New York, the modern French art had pre- 
dominated, but not in such profusion, such completeness of variety. ‘The catalogues were care- 
fully studied. 

Mr. Bryson Burroughs had written with enthusiasm. His own spring exhibition, held else- 
where, had been highly praised. His work is original and mystical, but not ‘“‘peculiar.” Asa 
former student of Puvis de Chavannes, he may be presumed to know quite thoroughly the subject 
of modern French art. 

Of Gauguin Mr. Burroughs said, ‘‘Gauguin was the romantic of the post-impressionist genera- 
tion, with a nostalgia for strange countries and primitive life. He also was an insurgent against 
the diffuseness of the Impressionists and confined his forms in a frank, simplified line, within 
which he laid on his rich color in large, flat masses. . . . He was a symbolist, according to 
the definition of 1890.” . . . 

But Gauguin is banned by the anonymous ‘Committee,’ who designate among their numbers 
his “ Hina-Tefatou,”’ described as from an ancient Maori legend related in Noa-Noa. ‘This large 
canvas, in oil, measures 44 inches in height by 24 in width, and is signed and dated ‘‘Gauguin, 
93.’ Itrepresents the goddess Hina, who in the form of a soft, clinging woman gently touches the 
hair of Tefatou, the earth-god, and speaks to him: “‘ Let man rise up again after he has died... .” 
and the angry but not cruel lips of the god open to reply, “‘Man shall die.’”” So the catalogue 
describes this mysterious picture. 

Another condemned work was No. 2, the “‘ Bather,’’ by Cézanne, a still larger picture, 66 inches 
high by 413 wide, painted about 1865 and used as a wall decoration for the artist’s house at Aix. 
No. 3, also censored, was by the same artist and aroused much interest by its weirdness. It was 
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entitled ‘“‘La Douleur,’’ Sorrow, and represented a grieving figure by a dead body, the whole 
painted in heavy tones of dark blue and black. This also was a wall decoration of the artist’s 
house, which suggests his own feeling about the two compositions. 

One picture, rather curiously omitted by the ‘‘Committee,”’ was No. 65, the “Girl with 
Flowers,” by Matisse, an oil canvas mounted on a panel, measuring 17 by 24. It is a work so 
extreme in style that one might almost have expected to find it heading the list of the tabooed— 
a long-faced girl, with strange eyes and puffy hair, dressed in dowdy shirt-waist blouse, and 
seated by a table with a flower so hastily sketched that we are not quite sure if it is arose. Per- 
haps all the works of the exhibition may not be entirely typical of the artist’s best work. Bryson 
Burroughs writes of Matisse, that he ‘‘is the most conspicuous of living painters. . . . His 
drawing has the audacity and spontaneity of drawings by untaught children.” Yes, the latter 
statement may be quite true. But Mr. Burroughs attributes to Matisse an intellectual quality 
also, for he writes, comparing Matisse and Derain, “‘ The fact that the aims, intellectual as well as 
technical, of these two artists, as well as a number of others of their generation, have so many 
resemblances, proves the legitimacy of their style, if such proof be needed. They are searching 
for an abstract of realism, not the reality of the special appearance at a particular moment which 
the Impressionists expressed with unapproached skill, but a wider and more elusive realism that 
will apply generally—that may be free of accidental circumstances.” 

There were, of course, in this exhibition, pictures which could not fail to excite admiration. 
One of these, No. 98, was Odilon Redon’s “‘Silence,”’ a mystic study of a lengthened face peering 
through an oval aperature, eyes nearly closed, long straight nose, two fingers on the lips—what 
secret is here implied? (See cover picture.) 

Altogether, it was a fantastic exhibition, but is not a dynamic force in art to be welcomed, even 
though it lead to ‘‘explosions’”’? A static force, if merely negative in value, may be condemned. 
And shall we not thank both parties to the exhibit, the Metropolitan and the unnamed ‘‘Com- 
mittee,”’ for having aroused such violent reactions, such active criticism? 

One word more is of interest, the reply of the Museum to the attack made upon its position in 
the matter. Two columns in the Bulletin are devoted to it. ‘‘’The Museum welcomes helpful 
criticism,’’ we are told, ‘‘from citizens and supporters. Had the authors of this protest intended 
to be helpful, we should have supposed that they would have made it directly to the Museum 
authorities at the opening instead of the closing of the exhibition, and that they would have 
appended their names so that the Museum could judge of the weight which should be accorded 
to it. But the officers of the Museum welcome the protest even though it comes at the close of 
the exhibition, though it is unsigned, and is addressed not to them but to their fellow-citizens. 
They welcome it because of the opportunity afforded of reiterating their explanation of the 
circumstances in which this special exhibition was given and of the Museum’s purpose in holding 
it. It was undertaken, as is stated in the introduction of the Museum catalogue, in response to a 
request from a group of art lovers, members of the Museum, who unlike the authors of the protest 
were not anonymous. They were Mrs. Harry Payne Bingham, Miss Lizzie P. Bliss, Arthur B. 
Davies, Paul Dougherty, Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Jr., John Quinn, and Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
Oe + «4 
‘‘Fine advertising for a Gallery, this modern French art,” laughed a connoisseur. ‘‘I feel just 
like making a trip to New York to see it for myself. No, don’t you quote me.” 

GERTRUDE RICHARDSON BRIGHAM. 


The Congress on the History of Art at Parts. 


On September 26, and in the amphitheater Richelieu at the Sorbonne, Paris, the first History 
of Art Congress since the war was inaugurated. Distinguished representatives from most of the 
countries of the world were there, including those from Argentina, Belgium, Bulgaria, China, 
Colombia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Japan, Latvia, the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, Morocco, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, and Jugo-Slavia. The United States of America were represented by Mr. 
Robert W. de Forest, president of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, and by Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, the noted artist, who paid a cordial tribute to French art and art instruction in the first 
meeting. The Washington Society of the Archaeological Institute was well represented by Dr. 
and Mrs. S. Richard Fuller. Bulgaria was the only one of France’s late enemies which was invited 


to participate. 
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In the opening session, M. Paul Léon, Director of Fine Arts, spoke on the development of 
Instruction in Art. The motive of the Congress was well expressed by M. André Michel, member 
of the Institute, professor of the College de France, and president of the French Committee on 
Organization of the Congress. ‘Each people,” said he, ‘‘through their great artists affirms its 
intimate faith, reveals its manner of understanding and loving life, and enriches just so much the 
patrimony of the world.’ The object of the Congress was to assemble the foremost exponents of 
the art of each country in order to correlate and extend its study. 

The Congress was then divided into four sections, the lectures in the first being devoted to 
Instruction in Art and Administration of Museums, in the second to Occidental Art, in the third, 
to Byzantine, Near East and Far East Art, and the fourth, to the History of Music. 

In the first group, four Americans lectured: Dr. Libby on ‘‘ The Role of the Museum in Educa- 
tion”; John Cotton Dana, Director of the Museum Association of Newark, on ‘‘A Little American 
Museum—lIts Efforts for Public Utility”; Miss Edith R. Abbott, of the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York, on ‘‘The Role of the Museum from the Point of View of Instruction”; and Miss 
Spiller, on ‘The Administration of Museums, from the viewpoint of their utility for children.”’ 

M. Fierens-Gevaert, Conservator-in-Chief of the Royal Museums at Brussels, gave in the Second 
group a most interesting discourse on ‘‘ French Travellers in Belgium in the 17th Century,” and 
told of the assistance received from the French by the Flemish from the time of the imagists and 
illuminators of the 14th century to the painters of feminine elegance of the Second Empire. 

Among other engrossing lectures were those which discussed French influences in Italy, Norway, 
and Sweden, and the mutual influences of other countries. During the succeeding days of the 
Congress, which met in four amphitheaters in the Sorbonne, art and music were studied in all 
their phases, and hardly a monument escaped the eloquent discussion of a devotee. ‘Those of the 
five hundred delegates and members who were interested particularly in one of the major topics 
followed only the lectures given for that group in one of the amphitheaters, where five or six 
discourses were made at each session. The others tip-toed from one amphitheater to another 
in order to hear a little bit of everything, thus getting a mosaic impression of all the arts. 

But all was not work at the Congress. Visits to museums, private collections and French his- 
torical monuments took place almost every day under the direction of the Conservators themselves, 
and as well, there were numerous receptions. On the second day the Louvre was visited, anda 
reception was given by the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. On the next day there 
was a reception at the Hotel de Ville, given by the Municipal Council of Paris. On the following 
day the Cathedral and city of Chartres were visited, on the next Chantilly. On the following 
afternoon the members were permitted to see the collection, not without some value, of M. M. 
Durand-Ruel. On Sunday there was an excursion to the famous cathedral of Rheims, now more 
beautiful in a tragic way because of its disfiguration received during the war. From there the 
battlefields were visited in the sector of the fort de la Powfelle and of Mount Cornillet. On the 
same afternoon the Baron and Baroness Edmond de Rothschild gave a charming reception to 
those who stayed in Paris, in their magnificent chateau and gardens in the Bois de Boulogne. 

On the next afternoon everyone attended a delightful concert in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles 
and visited the chateau. An automobile excursion the following day took about two hundred 
and fifty of the members to Fontainebleau and later to the charming Chateaux, built in the 17th 
century style, of Courance and of Vaux-le-Vicomte. The latter was built for Fouquet by the 
architect Levau and its magnificent park was designed by Le Notre. One of the most charming 
places visited during the week was the home of Prince Czartoryski on the Ile St. Louis. Itisa 
private hotel, built by the architect Levau in the 17th century with beautiful gardens overlooking 
the Seine. It is decorated with a number of valuable paintings by LeBrun and LeSoeur. 

The last lecture was given the next morning by Signor A. Venturi, professor at the University 
of Turin, on ‘‘The Arts in the Time of Dante.’’ He told most interestingly of the influence of 
Dante’s writings in the architectural decoration made by his contemporaries. That afternoon 
the private collections of M. de Camondo, and of Baron Maurice de Rothschild were visited, and 
a reception was given by the French Committee on Organization in the Louvre. In the evening 
a large number assembled for a farewell banquet in the Cercle Interalleé. 

The enthusiasm and interest of the members of the Congress grew day by day and because of the 
large number of appeals that were made to the French Committee, it is very probable that another 
Congress will be held next year. There is a general feeling that this Congress has been a great 
factor towards the internationalization of the arts and that it will give an impetus toward a larger. 
interest in the study of art in all the countries which were represented. 

Paris, France. MITCHELL B. CARROLL 
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The Adventure of a Painting 
Section of masterpiece which disappeared in 
17th century found in collection of C. A. Ficke in 
Davenport, and another section in Hackley Gal- 


lery of Fine Arts at Muskegon, Mich. 





Recently The Democrat published a press dispatch relating the recovery of a “Descent from 
the Cross,’”’ painted by Rubens, which had disappeared from a cathedral in Belgium during the 
late war. Since then The Democrat has learned of an interesting story, relating to a painting 
a fragment of which is owned by Hon. C. A. Ficke of Davenport. In the middle of the 17th 
century, Govaert Flinck and Gerbrandt van den Eckhout, both pupils of Rembrandt, were two 
of the foremost painters of Holland. ‘Their paintings were, and still are, often mistaken for those 
of their master. One of these artists, and it is not certain which of them, painted one of those 
heroic sized pictures, measuring approximately eight feet square, which in that century were in 
favor. It represented ‘Christ being shown to the people.”” During some war of revolution, 
perhaps several centuries ago, this picture disappeared. In order to conceal it more securely, 
its purloiner cut it up into perhaps four pieces, one of which is now in the Ficke collection. ‘This 
fragment was purchased in London by a New York dealer, and sold to Mr. Ficke 15 years ago. 
It depicts people pointing to some object not appearing in the fragment. The figure of the youth 
near the edge was deprived of an arm and a hand when the original painting was cut up into 
pieces. ‘The search of the owner of this fragment for these missing members was rewarded, when 
in a catalog of the paintings in the Hackley Gallery of Fine Arts of Muskegon, Mich., Mr. Ficke 
found a reproduction of a second fragment of the original painting (herein reproduced with the 
fragment owned in Davenport), in which appear not only these missing members, but also Christ 
and His attendants upon whom the people, shown in the Davenport fragment, were gazing 
before the original was dismembered. The other fragments being of minor importance doubtless 
are permanently lost. Correspondence between the owners of the respective fragments estab- 
lished the indubitable fact that both are parts of one large original, painted either by Flinck 
or Eckhout. —Davenport Democrat. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Daniel H. Burnham; Architect, Planner of 
Cities. By Charles Moore. Boston and New 
York; Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1921. 2 
Vols. Illustrated in full color. $20.00. 


The World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893 brought 
together an assemblage of architects, landscape 
architects, sculptors and painters never before 
equalled in this country and never afterwards 
surpassed. How they worked to produce a 
unified result to which each profession contri- 
buted its full share is told in the biography of 
“Daniel H. Burnham, architect, planner of 
Cities.” 

Theassociations of the Fair held these artists 
together and engendered the American Academy 
in Rome, an institution which through its 
graduates is enriching this country in all fields 
of artistic endeavor and is steadily improving 
American taste. Directly to the Fair is to be 
traced the new plan of Washington and the 
plans for the improvement of Cleveland, San 
Francisco, Manila and Chicago; also the new 
impulse in Government building. These art- 
ists had their struggles with indifference and 
opposition; they had also their times of en- 
joyment. 

They studied the world’s precedents and 


brought home the lessons learned abroad. 
They saw the masterpieces of the old world 


through the medium of our own needs. From 
the past they brought ideas and ideals of form 
and spirit to be applied to American problems. 
And through all their labors ran a constant 
stream of enjoyment and satisfaction in ac- 
complishment. As their work progressed they 
were called into the service of the nation and 
that service was rendered not for personal 
reward but from a sense of public duty. More- 
over, being pioneers, they marked the paths for 
their successors, establishing principles that 
shall last for all time. 

They were even called to Europe to take part 
in the world-wide movement for civic better- 
ment and to suggest methods which had been 
tried out here under freer conditions and found 
to be of universal application. 

Mr. Burnham’s life touched the lives of many 
men, of many kinds in various countries. 
Himself a successful architect and man of 
business, he had also the soul of an artist, who 
strove ever to accomplish the highest and most 
lasting results. 

The Union Station in Washington was his 
work, the Lincoln Memorial in its present form 
and location is due largely to his persistency 
and vision. If he had to fight with the beasts 
at Ephesus, he had his abundant rewards in 
seeing much of his labor realized. As Washing- 
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ton grows in beauty and dignity, comparable 
to that of the finest European Capitals, as 
Cleveland realizes its great central composition. 
as San Francisco crowns its hills with stately 
buildings related one to another, as Manila, 
retaining its distinctive character, develops 
amenities known only to present-day civiliza- 
tion, as Chicago becomes the finest commercial 
city in the wide world, the curious student will 
trace the beginnings of these productive move- 
ments to the master mind that dreamed and 
then in part wrought the dreams into forms of 
satisfying and lasting beauty and set the pace 
for those who were to come after him. 

It is a glorious company that gathers on these 
sumptuous pages illustrated with vivid pic- 
tures of the results of their labors. Here are 
Richard Hunt and Charles McKim among the 
architects, Augustus Saint-Gaudens and Daniel 
French among sculptors, Blashfield and Millet 
among painters, the Olmsteds, father and son, 
among landscape architects, Theodore Thomas, 
the musician, Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, 
Senators McMillan, Root, Wetmore and New- 
lands, President Eliot and Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton—to name but few among the 
many. Each has his place in the army of 
progress. Here may be traced the beginning 
and the development of the classic revival in 
American architecture and the reasons for the 
new impulse. 

Here too, are discussed the problems con- 
fronting the artist and correct methods of 
solution. Diaries, letters, the recollections of 
friends and fellow laborers, all are drawn upon 
to develop the story of achievement. And when 
all has been said the whole matter may be 
summed up in Mrs. Roosevelt’s happy phrase— 
“T find the book very human.” 

For the most part Mr. Burnham is allowed 
to tell his own tale in his own fashion, to create 
a self-portrait, as the painter would phrase it. 
Vital portions, however, are supplied in letters 
written to him by his companions. 

From the abundant materials thus supplied, 
there is developed a well-rounded character of 
a great American designer of buildings and 
cities, a man of the largest vision and the 
greatest foresight, one who believed thoroughly 
in his own country, its possibilities and poten- 
tialities. The task of presentation fell into the 
hands of Mr. Moore, who was closely associated 
with Mr. Burnham both in his labors and also 
in his hours of ease, who was familiar with his 
associates and thus was able to estimate their 
influence on him, and who has done the work on 
these rarely beautiful books as a labor of love 
and a tribute of admiration and affection. 

HELEN WRIGHT. 








Furniture of the Pilgrim 
Century 
By WALLACE NUTTING 


T WILL contain 1000 reproductions of photo- 
graphs of furniture made in this country from 
native woods in the period 1620 to 1720 with de- 
scriptions—the most complete record available. 
As it is a very expensive work to print the prob- 
ability is that there will not be another edition 
and we advise immediate consideration by all 
wishing to own a copy. 


Sample pages showing paper, text, illustrations 
and contents of this sumptuous work will be sent 
on request. 


PRICE $15.00 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
Publishers 
212 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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Owing to the rapid growth of the mailing list of 
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for special numbers, our stock is almost exhausted 
of the following: 

V, No. 1 (January, 1917); 

V, No. 4 (April, 1917); 

VI, No. 6 (December, 1917); 

VIII, No. 5 (September-October, 1919) 


25 cents per copy will be paid for any of these 
numbers upon delivery at this office. 
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J. J. Lankes. 
Bolton Brown. 
1921. 

Even to those who know nothing of Lankes 
the name of Bolton Brown will carry weight; 
but once the volume is seen the former’s work 
can speak for itself. The straitened simplicity 
of the medium renders it difficult rather than 
easy; and Mr. Lankes’ has a careful regard for 
its own specific quality. The charming dress 
of this brief essay in appreciation will have 
its especial appeal to discriminating lovers of 
bookly beauty. 


Painter-Graver on Wood, by 
Kansas City. Alfred Fowler, 


V. B. 


College Teaching—Studies in Methods of 
Teaching in the College. Edited by Paul 
Klapper. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
World Book Company, 1920. 

We present a brief announcement of this 
book because of the excellent chapter on ‘“The 
Teaching of Art,”’ by Holmes Smith of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. Starting with 
Tolstoi’s definition: ‘‘Art is a human activity, 
consisting in this, that one man consciously, by 
means of external signs, hands on to others 
feelings he has lived through, and that other 
people are affected by these feelings, and also 
experience them,”’ Professor Smith shows that 
instruction in art should be an intimate part of 
a liberal education, and have a place in every 
B. A. course. The values of art instruction 
consist not only in cultivating taste and the 
appreciation of works of art, but also in illumi- 
nating the study of the progress of civilization, 
and in correlating the student’s work with that 
of past and present workers. He lays down 
general courses of study for both artist and lay 
students, and insists that students of the 
history of art should have some knowledge of 
design and technical processes, and that stu- 
dents of the technique should have courses in 
the history and appreciation of art. <A well- 
rounded college course should cover four years, 
grouped as practice courses in freehand drawing, 
color, modeling, design, and as history courses 
in Ancient, Mediaeval, Renaissance and Mod- 
ern art. 

This essay is most heartily commended to all 
teachers and students of art. 

M. C. 


“When Turkey was Turkey—In and Around 
Constantinople,” by Mary A. Poynter. With 
an introduction by the late Sir Edwin Pears. 
New York. E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 

This delightful series of essays, written by a 
clever English woman, give a picture of Turkey 
as it was before the World War and will grow 
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in value with the passing years as the resur- 
rected countries in her former domain one by 
one attain self-determination, even if it be only 
under European mandates. Where Mrs. Poyn- 
ter touches on archaeology, as she frequently 
does, it is without giving an opinion, but she 
tells the story so well as to illuminate the an- 
cient sites. Thus ‘A Day at Old Troy” with 
Mr. Calvert, Schliemann’s predecessor, as 
guide, tells why the former chose Hissarlik 
for his excavations that yielded such wonder- 
ful results, and the chapter on ‘‘ The Sarcophagi 
Found at Sidon”’ brings to mind that Mr. Eddy, 
an American missionary, was the original dis- 
coverer of the so-called ‘Alexander’ Sarco- 
phagus, now in the Constantinople Museum. 
“A Pilgrimage to Nicaea,” now called Isnic, 
makes live again ‘The City of the Creed and 
the Crusaders,”’ and in passing she tells what 
remains of Nicomedia, once Diocletian’s capi- 
tal, now known as Ismid, recently captured 
by the Greeks in their victorious march which 
we hope will free Greek Asia Minor from the 
Turk forever. 

So “Journeyings in Asia Minor in 1913” 
brings us to Ankyron where Constantine the 
Great dies; again to Ismidt with its few old 
broken walls and ruins; to Eski-shehr, near 
where was fought the great battle of Dory- 
laecun in 1907, when the Crusaders defeated 
Soliman, the Turkish Sultan of Iconium; to 
Angora, ancient Ankyra, where still remains in 
part the temple of Rome and Augustus, with 
the important inscription known as the ‘‘testa- 
ment’’ of Augustus, a city now the last stand 
we hope of Kemal Pasha; and to Konia, the 
Iconium of Paul’s journeys, a city like Da- 
mascus of immemorial antiquity, and always 
of importance, especially in Roman times and 
after 1100 as capital of the Seljuk Kingdom. 
We have passed by many places of lesser note, 
as Baylik Kepru, the site of ancient Gordium, 
where Alexander cut the Gordian knot, as 
Iighin where Aesop was born, or Valovatch 
site of Antioch in Pisidia, where Sir William 
Ramsay excavated, but why say more for the 
reader will secure this book for himself and 
thus revive his memories of the ancient glories 
of Asia Minor. me. ©. 


Macedonia: A Plea for the Primitive, by A. 
Goff and Hugh A. Fawcett, with illustrations by 
Hugh A. Fawcett. New York, John Lane & 
Co. rga2t. 

The occupation of Salonica by the Allies 
during the World War riveted the attention of 
thoughtful readers once more on Macedonia, 
the home-land of Philip and Alexander the 
Great, and it has been difficult to realize that a 
country, which at one time boasted sovereignty 
over half the known world, had fallen so low 
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under the heel of Turkish oppression. In fact, 
Macedonia as a center of historical interest, 
had been lost to the world and become merely 
a geographic expression to cover a stretch of 
territory conspicuous in the Balkan caldron. 
Hence Messrs. Goff and Fawcett have rendered 
a conspicuous service in the compilation of 
their volume on ‘“‘ Macedonia, A Plea for the 
Primitive,”—the first detailed description of 
Macedonia. Touching only incidentally on 
political matters, these two participants in the 
British occupation, who spent over three years 
familiarizing themselves with the country, have 
given us a true picture of Macedonia. 

The authors first consider the physical ge- 
ography of Macedonia, and then discuss the 
Macedonian peasant, his native characteristics, 
his dress, and villages and houses, the products 
and industries, the folk-arts—textiles, em- 
broidery, metalcraft, pottery. Special chapters 
are devoted to Salonika, historical and de- 
scriptive, with interesting accounts of the 
modern town, the cemeteries, the Greek 
churches, the Turkish Mosques; to the marriage 
customs, the prevalence of malaria, the flora 
and fauna ofthe country. Various other places 
of interest are described as Kavalla, Stavros, 
Dorian, the Struma Plain, and Mount Athos 
with its many monasteries. 

The style of the authors is to be heartily 
commended, especially in the concluding para- 
graphs of many chapters. We quote the fol- 
lowing closing sentence from the description of 
Kavalla: ‘‘Beneath lies a microcosm in bas- 
relief, a beautiful mosaic of old houses and 
streets; the domed roof of a turkish bath, the 
courtyard of a mosque, the large crinkled tiles 
of a many-gabled house, and a marble fountain 
in a green setting of trees; mysterious passages 
and archways, leading one knows not whither; 
a group of natives, a black-shrouded woman 
emerging from a hidden doorway, overladen 
donkeys clattering over the stones, half- 
hidden faces behind latticed windows—a kaleido- 
scopic scene enacted amidst the mystic glamour 
of the East. With such a picture before our 
eyes we seem to have stepped back hundreds of 
years in history or to have been wafted by 
dream-fairies on a magic carpet over an en- 
chanted city.” M. C. 

“The Spell of Alsace” by André Hallays. 
Translated by Frank Roy Fraprie. ‘‘The Spell 
Series,” The Page Company, Boston, Mass. $3.00 

This is one of those attractive travel volumes 
published by the Page Company similar to 
“The Spell of France,’”’ reviewed in a recent 
number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. It admits 
us to an intimate acquaintance of the life and 
history and natural beauties of this wonderland. 
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